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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un 
gsual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
gor it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except ‘in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circula,, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gosvel. 
«Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
‘A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 
“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on carru 

iS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that [I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

wito my Father.”--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


‘** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. ; 

‘* He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrory.”’, Isaia’ 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

al . ° . . . 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

‘ome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART IL—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
raembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
ofthe Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Ij. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &e. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART II.-DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. CONSTITUTIONAL Curis- 


rianity. THe Biste on MarriaGe. Paut’s Views 
or Marriace. Law or AbDULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART III].—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bist Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
Ja" Vf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 ets. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid 

7 > Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclese to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest. in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &c¢ &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement poth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communiry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 





God. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
Oneida, N, Y. - 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN 


Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 


ALL THINGS, 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 

Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear Four, .in 
sacks—-Inp1an Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

I& Orders for anf of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


Choice varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
SXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuerr Mix has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R.INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R.T. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes,&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE, 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


~ 





PPP DIAN. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

IE Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 








gious Press, 


Central Business Agency+ a. 


Grorce Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services \o others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are wities 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, an 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Georce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of = 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, rive with hi, 
men, and make them interested parryers instead 0. 
holding them by the mere bond ef wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1, Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrar 
money payments. 

The educational and religions advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FamiLy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoot. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cuvrex, 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game fer the Family Cirele. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community: 

The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner akout the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinet utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing. in the game; or the partics may choose sides 
and keep tally; or there may he ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the beck in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsinstating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
andat the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
‘o the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse of any passage vend 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the a/tention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schoels; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must gét a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
quired by any other method of studying the Bible.’ 
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A Stroll in Japan. 

The following 1s an extract of a letter by a 
young man attached to the Japan Expedition, 
published in the Binghamton Republican. The 
Mr. Kellogg who was the writer’s companion, 
was formerly from Baldwinsville N. Y., and is an 
acquaintance of some of our friends at the Asso- 
ciation: es 

After dinner, Mortimer Kellogg, a Third 
Assistant Engineer of my date, who came out 
on the Powhatan, and I, concluded to take a 
walk, as we had nothing more to do at the 
house, and so started down toward Canajawa. 
We weve accompanied by a couple of two- 
sworded silk pants Mandarins, to see that we 
conducted ourselves properly. As we walked 
along down the beach we saw great crowds of 
men, women and children, picking up clams 
and oysters, ( it was now low tide,) and many 
fishing. We visited a pottery, and saw the 
workmen making tiles fur the roofs of houses. 
Just beyond this, we came to a temple in the 
midst of a grove with a large gate before it.— 
Here our guards wished us to turn back, and 
ever went so far as to catch me by the arm ; 
but I shook the fellow off, and shaking a little 
bamboo cane in his face, gave him to under- 
stand that game wouldn’t do. Finding we 
were determined to go on, they gave up the 
chase and turned back highly indignant. We 
now pursued our course undisturbed, visited 
several Japanese villages, und took a walk of 
some eight or ten miles in the country. We 
finally came out in Yoxahama, and visited the 
grave of a mariner whom we buried here some 
time ago. The Japanese keep a guard over 
his grave night and day, for what purpose I 
caunot tell. Near his grave isa large collec- 
tion of grave stones, with carved figures upon 
them. It isa very romantic place. We now 
visited another temple, and as a large crowd 
was now following us, I considered it a fit op- 
portunity to address a few remarks to them 
upon the wickedness of the course they were 
pursuing, and exhorted them to reform. As 
my remarks were received with great applause, 
Kellogg mounted the rostrum and endeavored 
to persuade the deluded people to throw away 
their idols and repent. ‘They listened with 
great attention, and I have no doubt were con- 
vineed, so far as they understood. We then 
visited several dwelling houses, a barber's shop, 
an oil manufactory, and many other places, in 
all uf which we were well received, and had a 
capital time. One old woman got out aspinning 
wheel, with @ roll of wool, and went to work 
spinning yarn. It was exactly such an instru- 
ment as I have often seen in use at home for 
the same purpose, making just such a buzzing 
sound, and the old lady was delighted to see us 
so much interested in it. Many of the women 
brought their little children to have us pat their 
heads, and we stopped in nearly every house 
we caine to and took a cup of tea and a pipe 
with the inmates. All have one room, with a 
matted floor, where they keep a vase of fire and 
their household gods, for they are very relig- 
ious. Before one store door I noticed two fire 
engines. They are worked with brakes, and 
have a jointed pipe like ours, but they have no 
air-vessel to produce a continuous stream. 

A crowd of people were constantly besieging 
us with invitations to write something on their 
fans. I wrote mottoes and proverbs on a great 
number for them, and they were very much 
delighted. While Kellogg was writing on a fan, 
some one of the crowd cut a button off his coat 
tail. He felt it as they jerked it off, and in- 
stantly taking it off, held it up before their eyes 
in a deprecating manner, and showing them 
where the button ought to be, coolly walked into 
the store near by, and picking up a handsome 
lacquered cup, put it in his coat pocket; then, 
standing upon the steps, he made an address to 
the crowd onthe wickedness of stealing.— 
Either his address, or the cup he had taken, 
caused them to bring back his button and pre- 
sent it to him with many low bows before we 
had got twenty yards from the place. He re- 
turned them the cup. They havea great fancy 
for buttons or glass bottles, and will trade almost 
every thing they have for them, when they are 
alone. Every Japanese distrusts his neighbor. 
Their houses are built of stone and wood; 
many of them, with tiled roots, are fire-proof. 
We went in a barber’s-shop, and saw them 
having their head shaved and hair done up in 
their peculiar style. I never had more fun in 
my life than I did this day with Kellogg. He 
is a capital fellow with b'ack bushy whiskers, 
and is the very soul of honor and of humor. 

Toward evening, ss we neared the reception 
house, we met Browa with kis camera trying 
to get a picture of a temple but, poor fellow, 
something was wrong again, and try «> he would 
no picture could be made to appear. He ran 
to me when he saw nze coming and appealed 
to me for the cause of his troubles, but I was 
as much at fault as he and could not help him. 
Tam very glad1 haa arthtng to do with it in 


New York, for now I am not obliged to touch 
it here. When we asked the Japanese if they 
wished any one to put the locomotive up at 
Yedo they said that they understood all about 
it from books and could manage it themselves. 
They hadn’t better try it. I don’t think they 
will ever consent to have us visit Yedo. Lo- 
comotive, telegraph and all have been sent to 
that city, and-they now have them in their own 
hands, for we have given up all charge of 
them. Draper and Williams, two telegraph 
operators, instructed the Japanese in the art of 
telegraphing. We expect now to be in China 
about the first of July. I am obliged to close 
this in a great hurry.—E. D. Rosie. 
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The Medical Faculty. 

There is an interesting field of inquiry that 
might be occupied, in tracing back the three 
learned professions to their origin. Ministers, 
doctors, and lawyers have absorbed a large part 
of the world’s honors, and their offices have been 
held as not only honorable, but semi-divine. In 
proportion particularly to the undevelopment and 
barbarism of any community, has been its rever- 
ence for the medicine-man and priest. 

What is the real foundation in history and na- 
ture of the Medical Profession? Since mankind 
have been invculated with evil, and are liable to be 
sick and die, there seems to be a proper demand for 
some Office, corresponding to that of Physician.— 
Accordingly we find recognized throughout the 
Bible, a class of men who had a degree of power 
over disease, or who exercised what is called ap- 
propriately, ‘the gift of healing.’ Moses inter- 
ceded for Miriam, and she was healed of the lep- 
rosy. A man of God ina similar way, caused 
the restoration of king Jeroboam’s withered 
hand. Elisha was a medium of healing to Naam- 
an the Syrian, and Isaiah the prophet was inspired 
to prescribe a plaster of figs for Hezekiah which 
helped to cure him of a dangerous abscess. In 
the time of the New Testament this office of 
‘healing’ became a recognized part of the church 
administration. Numerous instances occur, in 
which sick persons were healed both by Christ 
and the Apostles, instantaneously, by a touch of 
the hand, by a word, or even by contact with 
their clothes. The gift was not confined to the 
Apostles but was developed indiscriminately 
among believers, according to their measure of 
fuith-receptivity, and the wants of the Church.— 
Ananias, a private disciple of Damascus, had the 
power given him to recover Paul from blindness, 
‘Gifts of healing’ are placed by this apostle after 
‘faith’ and the ‘word of wisdom,’ as among the 
ordinary manifestations of the Spirit for the edi- 
fication of the Christian body. Rom. 12: 9. 

It will be observed that the Bible throughout 
makes the office of Physician primarily a spirit- 
ual one. He heals not by drugs and material 
medication, but by communicating in some way 
a good vital influence to the seat of difficulty in 
the patient. Not a single instance of internal 
prescription for disease is given in the Bible, we 
believe, unless it is the recommendation (in which 
Paul and Solomon agree) of wine, for persons in 
infirmity or distress. The function of healing 
was held not professionally, nor was it exercised 
for money, but was generally found in connection 
with the spirit of prophecy, and was held subject 
to the direct inspiration of God in every case. 

We can see much to admire and revere in this 
Bible presentation of the medical office. We see 
in its representatives men who had a large facul- 
ty of communicaticn with God, and fullness of 
inspiration on the one hand, and great powers of 
human sympathy on the other, whereby they 
were fitted to be mediums of a really divine in- 
fluence to the afflicted. They exercised their no- 
ble function not mercenarily, but from the char- 
ities of a loving and loyal heart. The picture 
fills our ideal of what a physician, according to 
truth and high humanity should be. 

But 1s this the type from which our modern 
doctors derive their form and institution? We 
confess we can see very little resemblance. And 
in fact, according to their own account, their pa- 
ternity comes from a very different source. Ga- 
len and Hippocrates, two heathen Greeks, are 
the acknowledged and forever-quoted fathers of 
the present medical faculty. They formed their 
theory of life and health from a perfectly godless 
point of view; and the same atheistical style of 
philosophy has been sent down from them through 
all the generations of their school to the present 





time. Everything about life and its. treatment 


is grossly material; the doctor goes about with 
his saddle-bags of traditional doses, assuming to 
be able to touch the subtle principles of health 
and disease therewith; just as though man is 
made as a cooper makes a barrel, and can be tink- 
ered up with certain professional tools of the 
trade. 

It is evident that the present medical profes- 
sion, dating its origin from superstitious and be- 
nighted idolators, is not on any true basis, and 
must be remodelled and revrganized to the very 
foundation, before it will become a real reposi- 
ory of truth. There are signs that this pro- 
cess is going on. People have no satisfactory 
confidence in the doctoring system. New schools 
are continually breaking off from the old practice, 
and the tendency is to approach nearer and nearer 
to the Bible theory of the subject. We look for 
a steady revolution in this department to con- 
tinue, till in the place of heathenism, it restores 
again the true spiritual philosophy of health and 
disease, and with it, the God-bestowed gifts of 
faith,’ and ‘healing.’ 

silicate 
Religion in England 

The 7'ribune publishes an abstract of the last 
religious census of England, taken in 1851, from 
which we glean the following particulars : 

There are 34,467 places of worship in England 
and Wales, of which 14,077 belong to the church 
of England, and 20,390 to other denominations. 
Next to the established church the Wesleyan 
Methodists are most numerous. They have 11,007 
chapels in the land. The relative position of the 
different sects has materially altered within the 
last half century. Fifty years ago, the church of 
England—the aristocratic and ruling denomina- 
tion had 11,379 churches to 3,701 belonging to 
all the other sects. Since then the number of 
new edifices erected by the Wesleyan Methodists 
alone, is much larger than that of the established 
church. The power and influence of the church 
of England is fast declining; the number of its 
members in proportion to the population of the 
nation, being much less than fifty yearsago. The 
decay of this church is said by Lord John Ru:- 
sell to be cdincident with the decay of the he- 
reditary monarchy and aristocracy. If all the 
places of public worship in England and Wales 
were filled, they would contain 521 per cent of the 
entire population. To determine to what extent 
church-going is followed, a day was set apart 
to enumerate the number of people who attend- 
ed service; each minister or person officiating 
making a report of the number in attendance.— 
It was calculated that at least 70 per cent of the 
population would be able to attend church at 
some time of the day, giving an aggregate of 
12,549,326 persons who might be expected to at- 
tend. But from the statistics taken it appears 
that but 7,261,032 persons attended church on 
that day. Buta small proportion of these con- 
gregations 1s composed of the artisans or working 
class. The religious sentiment in England is 
thought to be mainly among the middle classes ; 
while respecting the working people the census- 
reporter says: “From whatever cause in them or 
the manner of their treatment by religious bodies, 
it is sadly certain that this vast, intelligent and 
growingly important section of our countrymen 
is thoroughly estranged from our religious insti- 
tutions in their present aspect.” 





Kansas=-ward. 

The project of colonizing Kansas with emigrants 
from the northern States, is progressing with 
considerable spirit and enthusiasm. The first 
party of emigrants, consisting of some 30 or 40 
men, left Boston and Worcester on Monday, ex- 
pecting to be joined by others on their route. They 
are under the direction of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, which was formed for the purpose of carrying 
out this project. The movement appears to be taken 
hold of by the mass of the people. and there are 
undoubtedly many who will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the inducements which it offers in the 
way of securing them ahome. An interesting 
feature of this movement is the community of in- 
terest and feeling which it must engender. Going 
out under the direction of a common head, and 
with a common object, must naturally bring them 
closer together than if they went out as separate 
families. and each one on his own hook. The 
following paragraph from the Tribune looks favor- 
able for the future prospects of the territory : 

“Mr. Brown, late publisher of The Conneaut- 
ville Courier, announced in his last number that 
the next would be printed in Kansas, under the 
title—Herald of Freedom. Mr. Brown has con- 
ducted for years one of the most influential coun- 
try papers in Pennsylvania. The zeal of its pro- 
prietor and several of his neighbors for taking 





care of Kansas by some better work than resolu- 





tion passing, leads him to move his press, ty 

and office there. Several families from his on 
neighborhood accompany him, and the company’s 
first building will be his printing-house.” sh 





The Public Health. 

There is considerable ferment in the public 
mind with regard to the cholera. The Boards of 
Health in New-York and Brooklyn, at first pe. 
fused to make public the number of deaths in the 
two cities; but as the refusal caused much com. 
plaint and dissatisfaction, they are now officially 
announced, The mortality so far, has not been 
so great in any one place as it was in 1849, byt 
the disease is more universal in its character, ex. 
tending over the whole country at once, [ts 
ravages are carefully chronicled, and anxiously 
observed, and there is evidently much fear ang 
uneasiness concerning it. As to how much jt 
will soften men’s hearts, make them thoughtful 
and reflective, and turn them toward God, remains 
to be seen; it is wise to hope for the best. Poy 
our part, we desire to thank God for the perfect 
freedom from fear which we enjoy, for the peace 
and quietness of heart with which he enables ys 
to go on in the even tenor of our way, and for the 
trusting confidence we have in his care over us, 
in case we should happen to be attacked. 


The Latest News. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The arrival of the Niagara at Halifax, gives 
three days later news from Europe. A battle had 
been fought between the Turks and the rear-guard 
of the Russians near Silistria, in which 2,500 of 
the latter were killed. The Austrians were occu. 
pying Wallachia. The Greek rebellion was con. 
sidered at anend. In Asia the Turks had beep 
defeated in a battle, with the loss of from 1,500 
to 2,000 killed. Inthe Baltic, Bomersund had 
been a second time bombarded, and its fortifica- 
tions destroyed. Sir Charles Napier’s fleet was 
lying in line of battle before Cronstadt, but no 
attack had yet been made. A telegraph line was 
being constructed from Constantinople to the seat 
of war. 

Meantime a good deal of diplomacy was in pro- 
gress. Russia, instead of being defiant towards 
Austria and Prussia, as was reported by the last 
arrival, had replied in courteous terms, offering 
them various favorable conditions, and retaining 
others for herself. Diplomacy seems to be at 
present quite as busy as armies, and to have quite 
as much to do in determining the course of events. 
It is an indication that mere physical force is 
losing its prestige, and that the spirit of barbarism 
and war is being shorn of its strength. 

The insurrectior in Spain still continues, and is 
giving the government much trouble. The insur- 
gents demand the dismissal of the present Minis- 
try and the Queen’s favorite. Madrid was said 
to be quiet, and there was no general rising in the 
provinces ; but it was considered uncertain which 
party would triumph. Some anxiety was felt as 
to the course Generals Narvaez and Sereno would 
pursue. 








SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Washington to 
the NV. Y. Tribune, affirms that a treaty an- 
nexing the Sandwich Islands to the United States 
is about being concluded between Mr. Gregg, U- 
States Commisioner, and the government of the 
Islands. The only point unsettled is, as to 
whether it shall come in as a State or a territory: 
The negotiation is kept a profound secret at Hon- 
olulu, to all outside of the court circle, from fear 
of filibustering, or foreign interference. The 
natives it is said, are undoubtedly opposed to the 
annexation, while the majority of the foreign 
residents desire it. 

THE STEAMER FRANKLIN. 

This vessel, which went ashore last Monday 
morning on Long Island, there is but little if 
any doubt will prove a total wreck. She has 
been driven over the outer bar and lies with her 
broadside to the beach; and so fast has the sand 
accumulated around her, that according to the 
latest intelligence they were unloading her carg° 
into carts over the side of the vessel. If the 
weather continued favorable, it was expected that 
most of her cargo, which as yet was not much 
damaged, and which according to accounts was 
valued at over a million dollars, would be got off. 

EDITORIAL QUARREL—STREET-FIGHTING. 

Mr. T. F. Meagher, a well known Trish patriot, 
and one of the editors of the Citizen, deeming his 
character as a ‘man of honor’ impeached by & 
personal attack in the Freeman’s Journal, the 
leading Catholic organ of New-York city, on Tues: 
day last assaulted its editor, Mr. McMastert, in 
the street, with a riding-whip. In the scaffle 
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which ensued, Mr. McMasters lost his cane, 
and undertook to run away, but not succeeding 
in this, he turned and fired a revolver at his an- 
tagonist, the ball, it is said, just grazing his fore- 
head. Mr. McMasters was then knocked down 
and otherwise maltreated, by whom he could not, 
tell; but the police interfered and took both 
parties before a magistrate, where they were put 
under bonds to keep the peace in the sum of $500 
each, Mr. McMasters declining to enter any com- 
plaint against the other party. 





Matters of Mention. 

—Kossuth addressed a large meeting at Glas- 
on the 5th of July. 

—The Senate of the United States has been 
engaged the last week in the consideration of the 
Homestead Land Bill. Its passage is considered 
doubtful. 

—Letters from Italy say that the alliance of 
Austria with France and England has greatly 
dampened the prospects of the Revolutionary 
party in Lombardy and the Roman States. 

—We are reminded by numerous notices in the 
papers of their proceedings that this is the seas- 
on of College commencements, the time of year 
when the literary institutions wind up their 
labors, take aresting spell, and prepare for an- 
other year’s campaign. 

The papers announce the death, by cholera, of 
Mr. A. J. Macdonald, of this city. Mr. Macdonald 
had been for some years a student of socialism, 
and had taken great pains to procure the history 
of the various Associations that have been at- 
tempted in this country, the results of which he 
had embodied in a volume which he was preparing 
to publish. We hope the design will be still car- 
ried out. Mr. Macdonald was a book-binder by 
trade, and a prominent member of the society 
calling themselves Liberals. 

—The papers contain accounts of a very bad 
affair, which has lately taken place at Baltimore 
—the murder of a woman by a jealous husband. 
The man brought a stranger into the house, and 
ordered his wife to bring some refreshments. 
Because she was slow in complying, he began to 
abuse her with harsh language, charging her with 
incontinency, &c. She retorted, and he seized a 
burning lamp and threw at her head. The lamp 
being filled with etherial oil her clothes were 
quickly saturated and she was soon wrapt in flames. 
The shocking point in the story to us, is, that she 
testified before her death, that she did not de- 
sire to live, as her husband had treated her very 
harshly for two or three years, and though she 
had made repeated propositions to separate, 
he would never consent to it. 





Street Sounds. 

Willow-Place is not a business street; indeed, 
it is no street at all—it isa Place— a short av- 
enue between two streets. And yet toone who 
isnew inthe city itis quitea bedlam. If M. 
Jullien would like another subject for musical 
composition, we reccommend him to collect and 
set to music all the sounds which make this re- 
gion vocal from day to day and hour to hour. It 
would make a piece quite equal to his Firemen’s 
Quadrille. 

Wheels begin to rumble and rattle soon after 
daybreak. Early before breakfast come the Milk 
carts, branded Orange County Milk, Dairy Farm 
Milk, &c. The loud jingle of a bell, announces 
that one is waiting for your pitcher, (that is, if you 
take of them—we prefer to buy at the Milk Depot, 
in the next street;) and as though the bell 
was not enough for this drowsy hour of day,every 
driver follows it up with his own peculiar whistle, 
whoop or screech, which it is strange if the sleepi- 
est do not hear. (By the way, is it not curious 
there is so little concert in this neighborhood, that 
four or five different mk men have to go oyer 
the same ground? Our neighbor on the right 
takes milk of one cart, and our neighbor on the 
left of another, while the family just opposite 
patronize a third.) 

Next after breakfast come the market and veg- 
etable carts, with cries of ‘Fresh Fish, Porgies, 
Blue Fish,’ ‘new potatoes, green peas, cucum- 
bers,’ &c., ‘so much a pound,’ ‘so much a quart.’ 
Then the berry-women with quick step, crying 
as they go, ‘Raspber-re-e-s,’ ‘ Huckle-ber-re-e-s,’ 
making your very ears tingle with the shrillness 
of their song. Next the ice-carts—dripping cool- 
ness. The man dumps a crystal block at your 
basement dour, cries ‘ Ice, with stentorian lungs, 
and leaves it for you to take care of before it re- 
solves itself into invisible vapor. Then you hear 
the ery of ‘ ra-a-gs’ ‘ra-a-gs ;' and sometimes the 
rag man has a bell hanging to his cart. Br and 


by the ‘ Tut-ware-to-mend’-man comes along, and 
the ‘ Glass-to-put-in’-man, and the ‘Soap-fat’- 
man. The tin-ware man squeezes his words 
through his nostrils—so does Glass-to-put-in. 
One soap-man says soap-fat, and another soap- 
fat, and another drawls out his words with the 
most mournful accent as if he wasa Methodist 
exhorter. Now perhaps the garbage cart passes 
by with a loud bell, reminding you of cholera reg- 
ulations. 
is distinguished by one monotonous ring without 
any rest. As for bells, it is ‘ bells, bells, bells, 
church bells, fire-bells, steamboat bells, factory 
bells, house bells, &c. Occasionally a hand-or- 
gan strikes up a polka, the Marseilles hymn, or 
Lilly Dale under your window, and if this variety 
among the sounds is not too much prolonged, it 
makes an agreeable episode. 

There are voices of the night too. Servants free 
from the toils of the day, hold levees on the side- 
walks, boys play *I-spy,’ &c. During the evening 
hours music comes in at the windows in floods. 
An amateur pianist gives us frequent concerts, 
and the piano with voices is heard on every side. 
About eleven there is quiet enuugh for you to 
hear the watchman’s tread and friendly thump ; 
and then near the time of midnight, 


‘ Silence like a poultice comes, 
To heal the blows of sound.’ 


Then the scissors-grinder whose bell 





A Recipe for the Weather. 

We have noticed one fact in our experience 
these warm days, which we think is quite en- 
couraging to the hard-working class ; and that is 
—we {find ourselves altogether more comfortable, 
and less exposed to the oppressive heat, when we 
have a plenty to do, and keep busy. And we 
have no doubt but this is universally true; that 
the rich, those who live ina state of ease and 
freedom from labor, suffer more from the warm 
weather, and the general lassitude and many an- 
noyances accompanying it, than those do who 
from necessity are compelled to be active; which 
we account for on the principle, that any difficul- 
ty is increased or diminished in proportion to the 
amount of attention directed towards it. So we 
should say that the best external remedy we 
know of, to prevent the temptation to complain 
and feel oppressed by the warmest days we have, 
is to be actively engaged in something that will 
so absorb the attention, as to leave no time to 
think about it. We have frequently found after 
having hada busy day, that we have scarcely 
thought of the weather; while at other times 
without any change in the atmosphere, but when 
our attention has been less occupied, the tempta- 
tion to feel oppressed and uneasy will steal in 
upon us unawares. 

We believe that obedience to Paul's injunction, 
to be ‘not slothful in business, but fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord,’ will kindle such a warm 
glow in the heart, that the external atmosphere 
will have but little effect on us. 

0 

—There is some truth in a saying in the last 
Home Journal: “Vulgarity commences as soon 
as the individual thinks of avoiding it; sucha 
thought never occurs to persons perfectly sure of 
their own good breeding.” It may be paraphrased 
so as to apply to false shame, as thus ; “ Immod- 
esty begins where the individual thinks of avoid- 
ing it—such a thought never occurs to persons 
perfectly sure of their own purity.” 








Seek Peace, 

The frequent exhortations to peace, in 
Paul’s epistles, are very striking; and we 
notice too that what he had most at 
heart in these exhortations was the unity 
of the church, as he always speaks of it 
in that connection. To the Ephesians he 
writes ; ‘ Forbearing one another in love ; 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. And to the 
Colossians, after exhorting them to for- 
bear one another and forgive one another, 
he writes: ‘And let the peace of God 
rule in your hearts, to the which also ye 
are called in one body.’ He evidently 
considered that a spirit of peace was 
one of the greatest blessings that could 
be bestowed on them, as he generally 
introduced it into his greetings and ben- 
edictions. Most of his epistles begin with 
the salutation, ‘Grace be unto you and 
peace from God our Father and from the 





Lord Jesus Christ.’ And we often find 


THE CIRCULAR. 


as this : ‘ Now the Lord of peace himselt 
and, ‘ The peace of God which passeth 


and minds through Jesus Christ.’ 


spirit that makes peace, there love and 
unity will grow. Christ said to his dis- 
ciples in the beginning of his ministry, 
‘ Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God’ And 
what he said to them just before his de- 
parture, seems very much in accordance 
with that : ‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.’ In the same conversa- 
tion he said, ‘ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth give I unto you.’ As much 
then as we desire the unity for which 
Christ prayed, we shall ‘ seek peace asd 
pursue it.’ 





Table Talk, 

‘Tf any man be in Christ he is a new 
creature ; old things have passed away ; 
behold all things are become new.’— 
(2 Cor. 5: 17.) The following verse tells 
us how ‘ ali things are become new ;’ viz., 
‘all things are of God.’ The unregenera- 
ted man sees things growing as the result 
merely of natural laws. But the spirit- 
ual man—the new man in Christ Jesus 
sees all things centrally, not simply with 
his natural perception, but with his 
interior understanding : he perceives God 
as the center of creation, around which 
all things cluster. All the processes 
which we trace out with the natural un- 
derstanding, are but the superficial show 
of things: the realities are in God, and 
emanate from him. God is not only the 
past Creator of all things, but a present 
Creator—he is constantly creating new 
things. Every thing that grows, and all 
that is produced by the multitude ot 
agencies at work in the world, are but so 
many developments ot his life: even the 
food we eat is filled with the life of God. 
When we see things in this central way, 
with hearts of faith, understanding that 
God is the present Creator and upholder 
of all things, we can receive things in a 
truthful way. 

—The usefulness of life consists in its 
return to God. When life that has eman- 
ated from God, and united itself to mat- 
ter, returns to its source, it attains its 
end. Life is sent forth into creation to 
bless and glorify God. If it stops in its 
circuit, or turns outward from God, it 
fails to fulfill its function. But if our 
life turns back to God in faith and love, 
laden with gratitude and thankfulness 
for his gifts, we forward his purpose, and 
complete the circuit which sends life back 
to its source. 

—Eating and drinking, when properly 
conducted, is a sacrifice to God. We may 
conceive of life asa tree, growing out ot 
God, of which we are branches. The life 
of the tree is a unit, and, of course, what- 
ever nourishes the branches, benefits the 
great tree ot life, and is a sacrifice to God. 
If we eat with the consciousness that our 
life is received from God, and that all its 
processes are connected with the divine 
life, our life, as Paul says, ‘ increaseth 
with the increase ot God.’ Then our 


food is a sacrifice to God—an incense of- 
fering—aministering growth and nourish- 





ment to his great temple. 


him expressing such desires and pred 


all understanding, shall keep your hearts | 
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Eden our Inheritance, 
One of the names which prophesy gave 


give you peace always by all means ;’| to Zion was, ‘ Phe repairer of the breach.’ 


But it is only as Zion, or as the church 
or body of Christ that that name belongs 


|to her. For unto no one does a title be- 
Peace seems to be the hand-maid oi) 
love and unity ; and where there is a; 


long only when ‘as a Prince he has pre- 
vailed.’ And it was only because ‘ God 
wis in the midst of her’ that victory at- 
tenled the ancient Zion ; and the church 
of Christ is as Mount Zion only in the 
glory of her living head. Indeed if to mer- 
it any appellation it is necessary to per- 
form the service therein implied, then 
this of ‘ Repairer’ preéminently belongs to 
him who was himself ‘ the church.” He 
notified his disciples, that all things 
must be fulfilled which were written in 
the law of Moses, and in the prophets 
and in the psalms, concerning him.’ And 
he seems to have entered upon his work, 
and to have pursued it, with the fullest 
expectation that it would all be accom- 
plished, even every ‘jot and title ;’ and 
at the close of his work ‘n his prayer, or 
talk with the Father, (Jon 17,) he says, 
‘LT have finished the work which thou 
gavest me todo.’ As a witness of the 
truth he must henceforth take rank ac- 
cording to truth. 

And now, with the understanding that 
he is not ashamed to call men brethren, 
and that what he has done has x0t been 
done for himself alone, but for us collec- 
tively, it is pleasant to look back and see 
where we were and what we were before 
the breach. The account of that period 
is brief,—most likely the period itself was 
so; but from those brief words we nay 
gather that there was condensed mto 
that state and period an amount of true 
joy that can be found in no other situa- 
tion. In reflecting on the subject these 
lines of Moore often occur to my mind: 


Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years, 
One moment of heaven is worth them all. 


However exaggerated this language 
may appear, it will be found literally 
true, if we take into account those pleas- 
ures only which have in them none of 
the element of heaven which comes 
through repairing the breach. And how- 
ever much uncertainty may hang over 
that state and period, these things are 
sure—fear and shame were both un- 
known there, and God was present, his 
voice was known and his blessing rested 
onthem. With this fullness ‘in posses- 
sion there was little room for any lack. 
But this fullness lacked permanence ; and 
the breach which disobedience produced 
left man in the other extreme of lean- 
ness and barrenuess. 

To repair this breach and restore the 
paths to dwell in, is the.work of Christ— 
a work which it may be said, though fin- 
ished is always doing. Finished in him- 
self, and daguerreotyping in his followers. 
It is pleasant to lopk back to that scene 
before the fall, and reflect that it is not 
back to us, but before. That all its 
blessedness and innocence—its fruits of 
the trees of God’s planting, its dominion 
over created things, and crowning all, 
His, the Creator’s presence, and his voice 
of love, are all secured to us in Christ Je- 
sus our Lord, in an everlasting covenant. 
And then the assurance that he will 
never leave us nor forsake us, but thick 
clastering around our path we shall find 
all those acts of discipline which are re- 
quisite to open our ears and our eyes. 





and awaken all our senses to the perc ep 














tion and enjoyment of his love. 


one that beateth the air.’ H. N. L. 
Verona, N. Y. 


Basis of Confidence. 





In view of such examples of betrayed |. 
‘shocked’ Wall-st., 
which disclose the weakness and 
frailty of mere human warth, it is refresh- 
ing for believers to realize their union 
with one another in Christ—-to think ot 
one another as members of him—vehicles 
of his pure spirit—‘ temples of the Holy 
this 
character, we shall anticipate good, and on- 
we shall watch for 
new beauty and lovleiness—for new man- 
ifestatians of the nobleness, honesty, sin- 
meekness, and 

The apostle 
says—* Know ye not your own selves how 
except ye be 
reprobates ?’ and hence there is reason to 


trust as have recently 
and 


Ghost.’ 


Regarding each other in 
ly good in every one.: 
eerity, self-forgetfulness, 
long-suffering .of Christ. 
that Jesus Christ is in you, 


expect that all the beauties of Christ 


will sooner or later be manifest in every 


béliever—that he will be a perfect reflec- 
.torof Christ’s character: that beholding 
. asin. aiglass,. the glory of the Lord, he 
will be “changed into the same image, 
from glory to. glory.’ . As 
Christ, we cannot have too much confi- 
dence in one another—cannot anticipate 
too much good. - If we see faults in a be- 
‘liever now, we should. by no means let 
them blind our eyes to the greater fact, 
that, he is possessor of the germ of all 
. perfection, and, that. those faults will 
gradually disappear—giving place to the 
excellencies of Christ. .He will be a bet- 
ter person, and have fewer faults next 
year than he now has; and so on, till he 
is finally spotless, unblamable and unre- 
provable in the sight of God. It is 
a gooil time .for us to ‘think on these 
things.’ w. 
Wallingford Commune. 





» A Gardening Analogy. 

In vegetable life, there are two ele- 
ments :, gone a receptive, the other a quick- 
ening element. The quickening element 
is the pollen, which combines with the 
receptive clement, and however impercep- 
tible, is very necessary to ‘he fruit of the 
tree or plant, Without th-s quickening 
element no.fruit could comé:te oerfection. 
his is a.good similitiide of iio way the 
‘immortal life of Christ works ia believ- 
ers, He is a fountain of life—a quicken- 
ing spirit—and wherever there i8 a plant 
of his planting, his fullness of life. q 1ick- 
ens it, however latent its receptivity may 
be. This quickening process goes on 
faster or slower according to the mw ure 
of the plant. All plants are not fi the 
same use: so all believers are not? Jalled 
to fill the same place, as Paulpiainly 
shows by comparing the differeat func- 
tion’ of the church to''the different mem- 
bers’of'the body. ‘In some this:qaicken- 
ing life’is soon developed and brings forth 
fruit, while in others it lays a leng time 
without mtch appearance of fruit. » But, . 
the promise is that the life of Christ shall 
quicken not only the inner life but also 
the mortal body. Paul says in the 8th 
chapter of Romans, ‘ He that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by his spirit that 
dwelleth in you.’ These are encouraging 
words to spiritual horticulturists. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Pen wees Cr P Wie Cerrwwm BA en rrr 
Gardening Matters. * 
{ Letter ur! H. Tuacker, at Oneida, to H. 
J. Seymour, at W2'litif/ord.] 
Oneida Comimruiie, July 3, 1854. 
Dear Brother :—1 like"the idea of ma- 
king horticulture more & ‘matter of study. 
This is very much needéd here. No one 





yen 


ae 
know the whys and wherefores for himself 

All that is wanted to do a profita- 
ble business in raising seeds, is a faithful, 
that makes no mis- 
Let us make a beginning this 


Truly 
we inherit substance, and ‘fight not as 


members of 


THE 





CIRCULAR. 
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responsible spirit, 
takes. 
year, for our own use. 


ing seeds of different kinds, 
tant one: 
trees. 
sarthing up; 
injured by ‘it. 
things, I generally 
from nature. 
found benefitted by earthing up, 
cumbers, squashes, melons, 


With 


regard to 


The former I earth up to the seed leaves, 


which always improves the plant. 


canse it to branch off and set fruit imme- 
diately. 


year is this: We plowed the ground 
twice, and harrowed it; then with a small 
plow opened furrows 2} feet apart, and 3 
inches deep, and sowed the peas with a 
corn-planter; then with the plow turned 
the furrow back, and levelled it off— 
When the peas were up six or eight in- 
ches, the cultivator was passed between 
the rows, and they were earthed up three 
inches ; and the result is, a better crop 
than we have ever raised. We have 
picked and sold of the Prince Alberts, 
about seventy dollars worth from a little 
more than half an acre. We are now 
marketing beets and onions, lettuce, cher- 
ries and raspberries. We have picked 
1550 quarts (484 bushels) of strawber- 
fries, and sold 191 dollars worth this 
season: our old patch did not yield over 
four bushels; it was nearly destroyed 
by a small bug that devoured the young 
leaves as soon as they started in the 
spring. Burr’s New Pine is decidedly the 
best berry every way ; Early Scarlet is good, 
Hovey’s Seedling is not worth cultivating 
here, How is it with you ? 
I think I shall, have something more 
to say on planting seeds and trees here- 
after ; any ideas you or others may have 
on the subject, will be interesting to me. 
A word about liquid manure ; we save 
all we can, and dilute it with soap suds 
or water, and apply it directly to grow- 
ing plants ; the effect is wonderful. For 
cabbages we add to three barrels (diluted) 
one bushel of ashes,and three quarts of salt; 
this stimulant soon puts the plant beyond 
the power of the black bug, which is 
very troublesome on cabbages and tur- 
nips, If you are trying any experiments, 
please give us the results in due time. 

Yours truly, H. THacker. 








Northern Vermont. 
Fletcher, Vt., July 16, 1854. 

Dear Frienns: 

Ifyou could look out at my window 
you would “see in the first place, a long 
range of high hills or mountains in the 
east beautifully covered with green foli- 
age. Then broad open fields and mead- 
ows, some of them covered with tall wav- 
ing gitiss gently bowing before the silent 
bresse : ; others, pasture grounds with here 
enti there a shade tree ora clump of trees. 
At this time of day (noon) not unfre- 
quently you may see the herds of the 
fields retiring underneath their shady 
boughs for protection from the scorching 
rays of the summer’s sun. In the mead- 
ow land are to be seen several pieces of 
corn, potatoes and oats, all of: which now 
promise well as to the coming’crop. And 
last, not least, in the scene, are the hue 
piles of barren rocks: lying im the fields 
here and there, objeets which in this sec- 
tion of country, até common to hill ane 
dale. 

The season with us i haying has just 
arrived, and.-we have made a good he- 
ginning. .The grass crop is quite as good 


The question as to the depth for plant- 
is an impor- 
also the depth for planting 
Some plants are improved by 
but the majority would be} men, 
these 
take my first lessons 
The plants which I have 
are cu- 
pumpkins, 
peas and potatoes ; the latter slightly.— 


after the plants have formed the first 
rough leaf, which causes the plant to put 
out a second tier of roofs near the surface, 
After 
the plant has made its,fourth rough leaf, 
I pinch off the leading bud, which will 


The way we managed our peas this 


tion is especiaily necessary, aS will be 


acres to cut. 
petite for the job before us. ‘We re- 


is our only soyce Y of dependence ; 


hands find to do. 


as a good share 
been stich as women 
can easily imagine how 
the mother is taxed and tried, 


a farmer’s wife beside. 
that woman’s work is never done. 
is true, 
round of duties every day, 
brings the same in return. 
more variety in their business, 
is inspiration in change. 
Communism and ‘that 


drudgery. 
one woman, 


another washing, and to another cooking, 
&e., de. 
becoming burdensome they have frequent 
changes, and if they have an extra 
amount of business on hand they’can call 
for a bee which is promptly attended. 
Who would not join heart and hand in 


truth, and in praying the Lord’s prayer, 
‘thy kingdom come thy will be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven ?’ 

Your’s truly, J.C. Ack ry. 





Drought at the West--Irrigation a Remedy. 
Knowlesville, Orleans Co., N. Y., ? 
July 16,1854. § 
Dear Frienps :—I left Oneida a week 
ago on a business tour, have been as far 
as. Buffalo, and am on my return. I had 
intended to spend Sunday with our friends 
at Drummondville, in the Queen’s domin- 
ions, but owing to an unavoidable deten- 
tion concluded to change my course. 
The weather is very warm and dry in 
this section, and has been so, with slight 
exceptions, for some length of time. 
Should it continue so much longer, it 
must very scriously affect the farming 
interest in many parts of the State. In 
the section of country about Oneida, and 
from my observation along the line of 
railroad, I should judge through cen- 
tral New York, the crops have already 
suffered much from the want of rain.— 
Most of the fields of wheat, rye, oats and 
barley that I have seen are very light, al- 
though I am told that the quality of the 
wheat is good, Grass in many places 
will not be half a crop. Corn looks very 
well, though it is quite spotted, owing to 
the depredations of the worm; but should 
there not be rain soon, it will not be like- 
ly to eat fill welt. The light crop of 
wheat is owing in part to the hard win- 
ter. The grass about here is so dry that 
some fields along the railroad have taken 
fire from the sparks of the engine, and 
burned over. One meadow of ten acres 
in heavy grass, near this place, took fire 
yesterday in this way, and was destroyed. 
At Tonawanda yesterday morning, J 
heard ‘of another meadow and field of 
wheat that were burned over—supposed 
to have taken fire in the same way. 
One thought that has impressed itself 
upon my mind in connection with the 
prevailing drought, is that the impor- 
tance’ of irr igating cultivated lands is 
not properly understood‘and appreciated, 
I am persuaded by reflection upon the 
subject, and ‘from what little we have 
experimented in our Oneida garden, that 
if people gencrally would dispose of half 
their lands, 4nd apply the proceeds ‘in 
carrying out a thorough system of irrigat- 
ing and manuring the remainder, they 
would produce * much more, ‘and nt less 
labor and expénse. 
~In gardening‘‘and horciculture irriga- 


I think eite't is a good ap- 


alize in some degree at least that Christ 
and we 
confess his ownership of us, and his abili- 
ty in us to do heartily whatever our 


My experience this summer in direc- 
ting a large dairy has led me to sympa- 
thize (in a degree at least) with the wo- 
of my labor has 
usually do, I 

the patience of 
who has 
her family to attend to and the duties of 
It is often said 
This 
She passes through with her 
and the next 
Men have 
and there 


alone affords a 
complete ‘salvation from this domestic 
In Community life the multi- 
plicity of cares which ordinarily fall on 
are divided among many,— 
to one is assigned the care of children, to 


Then to prevent their labors 


asking to be possessed by the spirit of 


a = ~ = ——— 


cannot be attained without it. Will not 
our gardeners give more attention to this 
subject | 2° Yours in the service, 

A. Ww. Carr, 


== The suggestions contained in the last 
paragraphs above, we consider very pertinent,— 
The greatest difficulty which farming has to en. 
counter in this climate, is from the almost annua) 
occurence of drouth. There should be some syste- 
matic means of meeting it. When rain ceases to 
fall from the clouds, and the crops become thirsty 
they should be supplied from the reservoirs which 
nature has stored up in the ponds, and streams of 
every vicinity. In fact the final standard of scien- 
tific agriculture requires that the cultivator should 
get control of all the elements and contingencies 
of nature on which depends the success of hig 
It is but little better than a state of bar- 
barism, that in which the labors of the farmer 
are every year exposed to be destroyed by winds 
and frosts and drouths, and to be preyed upon by 
insectsand vermin. As things are now, the grow- 
ing crops have to run a gauntlet of threatening 
contingencies from the time they are out of the 
ground till they are harvested ; and it seems to 
be as by a fortunate chance, or by some superior 
interposition, that sny part of them at last finds 
ts way to the farmer’s storehouse. But this 
should not be so; inaright state of things, no 
such perpetually recurring hazard from controll- 
able natural evils would be permitted to exist.— 
Men would find out, not from a spirit of inde- 
pendence, but of true faith and acquaintance with 
God, the means which he has placed in their 
power for governing all unfriendly agencies. 
But when we come to the practical carrying 
out of this principle, as in the case of irrigation 
&e., we find ourselves conducted directly to the 
principle of association as the only available 
means. It is evidently the sine gua non of man’s 
conquest over nature. God has so'arranged mat- 
ters that improvement can only “come in connec- 
tion with, and for the benefit of love. A true 
Association has a hundred fold more strength 
for such extensive enterprises as irrigation and 
the protection of crops than the individuals com- 
posing it would have separately. 


crops. 





Progress in the East. 
The New Orleans Picayune reports the follow- 
ing, which we take to be among the signs of 
movement for woman’s emancipation. If the spir- 
it of jealous ownership gives way in Turkey 
it cannot be very long-lived any where: 
A Constantinople correspondent says that the 
Turkish ladies are progressing rapidly, and in 
proof, remarks that their veils are growing thin- 
ner and thinner every day. ‘They are also 4 grow- 
ing more and more sociable, according to the 
same authority, especially with their eyes. One 
of them, on 2 recent occasion, even went farther: 
than this—she presented her handkerchief and a 
bouquet to a handsome young ensign of a British 
regiment, who happened to be strolling about. 
that fashionable resort of the Turkish ladies, the 
Sweet Waters of Europe, at a time when it was 
crowded by hundreds of the fair sex. The poor 
eunuchs, sent out to guard the damsels, are kept 
in a continual stew of uneasiness ; they dare not 
strike, or even complain, if an English or French 
oflicer goes so fur as to smile or kiss his hand at 
any fair one committed to their charge. The old 
Turks dislike all this exceedingly, and scowl at 
the foreigners as they pass; but the women are 
fond of the attentions paid them, and seem to 
have lost all terror of sacks and deep sea bathing 
in the eam. 
a Sa Gr 

—Gastavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, heat- 
ing that two officers were to figh t a duel, ‘diree- 
ted that it should be fought in his presence. 
They met at the appointed time, and saw to 
their astonishment a gallows erected on the 
spot. The king told them to commence their 
fight as soon as ‘they pleased ; but, pointing to 
the gallows, added, ‘ Iam resolv ed aA ae the eon- 
queror shall be hanged’ by the neck, and his 
opponent by the heels.” Dismayed at this, 
they retired in silence, and shortly afterwards 
commenced an intimate and abiding friendship. 





—-In Switzerland, ants are made subservient 
to the destruction of caterpillars ; which is done 
by hanging a pouch filled with ants upon a 
tree; and they, making their escape through 
an aperture contrived on purpose, run over the 
tree, without being able to reach down to the 
ground, because care has been previously taken 
to biesmear the foot of the tree with wet clay 
or'soft pitch ; in consequence of which, com- 
pelled by hunger, they fall upon the caterpil- 
lars und devour them.—Barbué. 





Rwsu ovt or tHe Crry.—The trains of the 
New York and New Haven and Harlem railroads 
left this city on Saturday with unusually large 











will ever succeed by imitation ; he must 


as usual, We had-at the start 45’or 50 


readily seen, 


Indeed, thorough success 


crowds of people for the country. 
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